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Tenure  Patterns  of  U.S.  Army  Commissioned  Officers 
in  the  1970s  and  1980s 


This  report  presents  analyses  of  U.S.  Army  officer  data 
conducted  for  two  purposes.  1)  To  generate  information  on  the 
tenure  patterns  of  Army  officers  with  reference  to  different 
social/historical  contexts  and  basic  demographic  factors.  The 
aspects  of  officer  tenure  examined  include  length  of  active  duty, 
ranks  achieved,  and  reasons  for  separating  from  active  duty.  The 
resulting  set  of  empirical  information  on  typical  officer  tenure 
patterns  will,  in  turn,  aid  in  identifying  salient  points  in  the 
officer  development  process  and  developing  indices  of  officer 
development.  2)  To  test  the  operational  utility  of  Army 
Research  Institute  (ARI)  Officer  Longitudinal  Research  Data  Base 
(OLRDB) . 

BACKGROUND 

Need  for  Officer  Professional  Development  Research 


Professional  training  and  performance  effectiveness  of  the 
U.S.  Army  officer  corps  are  viewed  as  mission-critical  issues  by 
the  Army  policy  makers.  The  series  of  large-scale  studies 
undertaken  in  the  last  decade,  under  the  directives  from  the 
Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army,  demonstrates  the  importance  ascribed 
to  officer  professional  development  for  the  overall  Army 
mission. 

A  Review  of  Education  and  Training  for  officers  (RETO) , 
conducted  in  1977-1978,  resulted  in  an  integrated  design  for  the 
officer  educational  system  (Department  of  the  Army,  1978) .  The 
design  encompassed  the  entire  officer  career  from 
precommissioning  training  to  executive  development.  In  1983, 
the  Officer  Personnel  Management  System  (OPMS)  was  reviewed  to 
assess  the  efficiency  of  the  system  in  maintaining  a  highly 
professional  officer  corps  and  in  meeting  the  individual 
officers'  needs  as  well  as  the  officer  manpower  requirements 
(U.S.  Army,  1984).  While  the  OPMS  study  focused  on  the  officer 
manpower  resources  and  management  strategies,  the  Professional 
Development  of  Officers  Study  (PDOS) ,  initiated  in  1984,  examined 
the  efficacy  of  the  officer  educational  and  training  system 
recommended  by  the  RETO  study  and  produced  further 
recommendations  for  refinement  (Department  of  the  Army,  1985) .  In 
1985-1986,  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps  (ROTC)  Study  Group 
also  developed  recommendations  to  improve  the  fit  between  the 
ROTC  training  programs  (producing  the  largest  proportion  of 
commissioned  officers)  and  overall  Army  needs  for  officer 
personnel,  both  qualitative  and  quantitative. 

The  most  recent  effort  was  the  Leader  Development  Study  in 
1987,  directed  by  the  Commander  of  the  Training  and  Doctrine 
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Command.  The  study  identified  the  following  processes  that  are 
integral  to  leader  development  system:  Selection,  education, 
training,  experience,  evaluation,  feedback,  remediation,  and 
assessment  (Leader  Development  Study,  1987) .  A  primary 
recommendation  of  this  study  was  to  establish  clearly-defined 
tasks,  conditions,  and  standards  for  leader  development,  based  on 
the  assumption  that  leader  development  builds  on  Mschool-house" 
education  and  on-the-job  training  and  experiences,  in  multiple 
settings  and  conditions. 

The  Army's  commitment  to  refine  and  optimize  the  officer 
professional  development  system  has  led  to  significant  revisions 
in  the  Officer  Personnel  Management  System  and  pre-  and  post- 
commisioning  educational  programs.  However,  a  great  deal  of 
research  is  still  needed  to  continue  the  enhancement  of  officer 
professional  development.  Systematic  and  comprehensive  analysis 
of  officer  task  requirements  and  methodologies  to  assess  and  to 
provide  developmental  feedback  on  leadership  task  performance 
are  areas  of  current  research. 

Another  area  of  research  need  is  a  systematic  examination  of 
the  factors  assumed  to  contribute  to  leader  development  and 
performance.  These  may  include  such  factors  as  civilian  and 
military  educational  achievement  and  performance,  military 
training  performance,  and  job  assignment  history.  API's  Leader 
Development  Analysis  Project  (LDAP)  is  designed  to  address  this 
issue. 

Conducting  LDAP  will  involve  several,  evolving  analytic 
steps:  description  of  the  officer  corps  and  its  changes  over 
time,  identification  and  construction  of  professional 
development  measures  based  on  officer  career  history  and  training 
performance  records,  and  delineation  of  relationships  among 
professional  development  inputs  and  outcome  measures. 

One  of  the  initial  steps  is  to  map  out  the  overall  tenure 
patterns  of  Army  officers  with  reference  to  demographic  subgroups 
and  cohorts  entering  active  duty  in  different  social/historical 
times.  Such  descriptions  would  contribute  in  two  ways  to  the 
subsequent  analysis  of  the  relationships  among  officer 
development  factors  and  outcomes.  First,  if  the  "typical"  tenure 
patterns  of  Army  officers  differ  markedly  depending  on 
demographic  factors  and/or  time  of  entering  active  duty,  then  a 
general  model  of  leader  development  process  would  need  to  account 
for  these  sources  of  variation.  Second,  descriptions  of  tenure 
patterns  by  subgroups  may  highlight  some  key  career  events, 
common  across  subgroups,  which  may  serve  as  indices  of 
professional  development  (e.g.,  promotion  to  captain  far  ahead  of 
peers) .  Such  indices,  when  validated  empirically,  may  be  useful 
in  future  officer  development  management  as  indirect  indicators 
of  officer  performance. 
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p  Factors 

Tenure  patterns  of  three  cohorts  were  examined  and  compared: 
the  early-70s  group,  the  mid-70s  group,  and  the  early-80s  group. 
These  groups  were  represented  by  officers  starting  their  current, 
or  most  recent,  active  duty  service  in  1971,  1976,  and  1980, 
respectively. 

During  the  period  of  1970  to  1986,  major  societal  and 
organizational  changes  occurred  that  may  have  affected  the  career 
development  and  utilization  of  U.S.  Army  officers.  For  example, 
officers  who  have  now  served  16-18  years  in  the  commissioned 
officer  corps  began  their  service  in  the  last  period  of  the 
Vietnam  conflict.  These  officers  not  only  experienced  a  war-time 
Army  but  also  remained,  and  were  retained,  in  active  duty 
through  a  period  of  major  forces  reduction  during  the  70s.  They 
may  represent  a  group  characterized  by  high  levels  of  commitment, 
job  satisfaction,  and/or  job  performance. 

The  ending  of  the  Vietnam  War  and  the  beginning  of  the  all¬ 
volunteer  force  may  have  introduced  a  significant  shift  in  the 
characteristics  of  the  population  accessed  into  the  commissioned 
officer  corps.  The  post-Vietnam-War  officers,  currently  with  10 
to  12  years  active  duty  history,  entered  service  when  this 
society  held  a  considerable  skepticism,  even  a  strong 
disapproval,  of  military  activities  in  general.  In  addition, 
during  that  period,  the  ending  of  conscription  eliminated  the 
motivation  to  become  an  Army  officer  in  order  to  avoid  the  draft. 
The  reasons  for  joining  the  officer  corps  for  the  mid-70s 
commission  group  may  have  differed  significantly  from  those  of 
the  Vietnam-War  group. 

On  the  other  hand,  for  the  group  of  officers  entering  active 
duty  in  the  80s,  military  service  may  have  become  one  of  several 
occupational  possibilities  (cf.  Moskos,  1986).  Without  a  strong 
societal  pressure  either  to  seek  or  avoid  military  officer 
career,  a  choice  to  join  and  remain  on  active  duty  for  current 
junior  officers  may  be  based  largely  on  the  probabilities  for 
financial  rewards,  security,  and  general  life  career  plan. 


For  these  three  cohort  groups,  the  reasons  for  joining  the 
Army,  staying  in  active  duty,  and  separating  from  active  duty  may 
have  involved  quite  different  realities.  Comparisons  among  the 
tenure  patterns  of  these  three  groups  were  designed  to  assess  the 
degree  of  similarity  and  differences  in  tenure  patterns  of  Army 
officers  entering  active  duty  under  different  social,  political, 
and  organizational  circumstances. 

In  addition,  similarities  and  differences  of  tenure  patterns 
across  social  subgroups  ,  e.g.,  gender  and  race,  were  assessed. 
These  demographic  factors  are  of  concern  to  policy  makers 
involved  in  officer  manpower  management  and  training.  Marked 
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changes  have  been  observed  in  the  demographic  composition  of  the 
youth  population  considering  military  service  in  their 
occupational  plans,  with  the  proportions  of  women  and  minority 
groups  increassing.  From  the  organizational  point  of  view,  such 
changes  raise  numerous  questions  concerning  how  to  maximize  the 
utility  of  these  subgroups  that  may  present  different  sets  of 
strengths  and  needs  compared  to  the  traditional,  white-male 
officer  corps. 

Lastly,  as  the  technological  expertise  required  of  Army 
officers  increases,  career  opportunities  in  the  civilian  sector 
may  become  highly  attractive  for  many  officers.  The  rate  of 
separating  from  active  duty  service  to  civilian  occupations  may 
be  much  greater  in  some  branches  than  in  others,  depending  on 
the  nature  of  technical  skills  involved  in  the  branch-related 
jobs. 

Although  the  aim  of  the  analyses  for  this  report  is  to 
describe  the  tenure  pattern  of  Army  officers  in  general,  the 
possibilities  for  cohort  and  other  demographic  group  differences 
in  thir  pattern  needs  to  be  anticipated. 

ANALYSIS  QUESTIONS 

The  following  questions  were  addressed  in  data  analyses: 

1.  What  were  the  characteristics  of  the  entry-year  groups  at  the 
time  of  entry  into  active  duty  in  terms  of  source  of 
commission,  initial  obligated  tour,  branch  assignment,  sex, 
and  race?  How  did  the  entry-year  groups  differ  in  terms  of 
these  characteristics? 

2.  As  of  FY86 ,  what  were  the  tenure  patterns  of  the  1971,  1976, 
and  1980  entry-year  groups  during  their  career  history? 

a)  What  are  the  group  separation  histories? 

b)  What  proportion  of  officers  remained,  and  were  retained, 
in  active  duty  beyond  the  initial  obligated  tours? 

c)  Did  the  rate  of  separation  vary  across  branches,  source 
of  commission,  sex,  and  race? 

d)  What  were  the  reasons  for  leaving  active  duty  service? 

e)  At  what  ranks,  did  separation  from  active  duty  occur? 

f)  For  the  groups  remaining  on  active  duty  as  of  FY86,  what 
are  the  rank  distributions? 

METHOD 


Construct  Working  Data  Sets 


The  Officer  Longitudinal  Research  Data  Base  (OLRDB)  was  used 
for  the  analyses  reported  in  this  report.  This  data  base  has 
been  developed  by  ARI  to  support  research  in  the  areas  of  officer 
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training  and  utilization  which  involve  longitudinal  tracking  of 
relevant  information.  It  contains  data  on  active  duty  officers 
from  the  Officer  Master  File  (OMF) ,  maintained  by  the  U.S.  Army 
Military  Personnel  Center  (MILPERCEN) ;  precommissioning  training 
data  from  ROTC,  U.S.  Military  Academy  (USMA) ,  and  Officer 
Candidate  School  (OCS) ;  and  performance  data  from  the  Officer 
Basic  and  Advanced  Courses  (Hunter,  Rachford,  Kelly,  &  Duncan, 
1987)  .  Data  from  the  source  agencies  are  collected  on  an  yearly 
basis,  "cleaned  up,"  and  integrated  into  the  OLRDB. 

The  following  data  elements,  pertinent  to  the  analyses  in 
this  report,  were  extracted  from  the  OMF  portion  of  the  OLRDB: 

a)  Year  of  entry  on  active  duty  in  current  tour. 

b)  Source  of  commission. 

c)  Basic  branch. 

d)  Sex. 

e)  Race. 

f)  Procurement  code. 

g)  Separation  date. 

h)  Reason  for  separation. 

i)  Rank,  current,  or  at  separation. 

At  the  time  of  the  analyses,  the  OLRDB  had  been  updated  to 
include  the  OMF  data  through  FY86.  Thus,  all  results  reported 
in  this  report  are  as  of  FY86.  The  OLRDB  data  for  fiscal  years 
1970  to  1979  were  obtained  from  the  Defense  Manpower  Data  Center, 
which  maintains  a  few,  basic  personnel  information  on  U.S. 
military  service  personnel.  Thus,  for  the  1971  entry-year  group, 
many  of  the  items  listed  above  were  not  available. 

A  working  data  set  was  constructed,  containing  the  cases 
whose  "year  of  entry  on  active  duty"  was  1971,  1976,  or  1980. 

In  addition,  the  cases  with  1985  as  the  "year  of  entry"  were 
added.  Data  from  this  group  were  used  to  compare  the 
characteristics  of  a  recent  entry-year  group,  at  the  time  of 
entry,  with  those  of  groups  beginning  active  duty  14,  9,  and  5 
years  earlier. 

Extracting  data  from  the  OLRDB  resulted  in  the  following 
number  of  cases:  13,364  for  1971;  7,695  for  1976;  8,254  for  1981; 
and  8,636  for  1985.  These  figures  were  compared  with  officer 
accession  information  obtained  from  MILPERCEN  (R.  Stevens, 
MILPERCEN,  personal  communication,  February,  1988)  .  The 
MILPERCEN  figures  were  slightly,  but  consistently,  greater  than 
those  calculated  from  the  OLRDB.  This  discrepancy  seems 
reasonably  explained  (R.  Stevens,  MILPERCEN,  personal 
communication,  February,  1988)  by  differences  in  data  base 
construction  and  management.  Record  counts  in  MILPERCEN  files, 
at  a  given  time,  includes  officers  who  have  been  assigned  to 
enter  active  duty  but,  for  various  reasons,  never  actually  do. 
Records  for  such  cases  would  contain  little  substantive  data, 
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that  is,  have  much  missing  data.  MILPERCEN  deletes  these  records 
later.  In  contrast,  such  records  with  mostly  missing  data 
elements  are  excluded  from  the  OLRDB.  This  procedure  would  tend 
to  reduce  the  sizes  of  entry-year  groups  in  the  OLRDB,  compared 
to  the  MILPERCEN  files. 

Recode  Original  Data 

OLRDB  data  are  coded  into  categories  useful  for  the 
management  purposes  of  the  agencies  (e.g.,  MILPERCEN)  originally 
assembling  the  data.  These  data  categories  tend  to  be  extremely 
detailed  and  need  to  be  "collapsed"  for  research  use.  This 
process  involves  identifying  the  meaning  of  every  original  code 
for  a  data  element  and  developing  a  higher-order  grouping  scheme 
relevant  to  research  issues. 

Some  of  the  variables  used  for  the  analyses  reported  below 
were  recoded  extensively.  For  example,  144  original  codes  for 
"reasons  for  separation"  were  recoded  into  6  groups.  There  were 
48  procurement  codes  which  indicate  the  source  of  commission  and 
length  of  active  duty  obligation;  they  were  recoded  into  12 
categories.  Less  extensive  recoding  were  performed  for  source  of 
commission,  race,  and  basic  branch.  The  SAS  program  for 
recoding  and  labeling  the  new  categories  is  included  at  Appendix 
A. 


RESULTS 

The  results  of  frequency  analyses  —  numbers  and/or 
percentages  of  officers  found  in  various  categories  examined  — 
are  presented  below.  In  all  of  the  tables,  the  percentage  column 
may  not  total  100%  due  to  rounding.  In  some  of  the  tables,  the 
percentages  of  cases  with  missing  data  are  included  to  provide 
information  regarding  the  completeness  of  these  data  in  the 
OLRDB. 

Characteristics  of  the  Entrv-Year  Groups 

Sources  of  commission.  Table  1  presents  the  sources  of 
commission  for  the  1971,  1976,  1980,  and  1985  entry-year  groups. 
The  proportion  of  the  USMA  graduates  in  the  1971  group  (5%)  was 
much  lower  than  in  the  subsequent  years,  probably  due  to  the  much 
larger  accession  of  active  duty  officers  through  direct 
appointments  to  meet  war-time  requirements.  In  the  post- 
Vietnam  period,  USMA  graduates  constituted  slightly  over  10%  of 
entry  groups,  and  the  actual  number  has  been  increasing. 
Throughout  the  period  examined,  ROTC  has  provided  the  majority  of 
yearly  accessions,  at  least  one-half  of  officers  entering  active 
duty.  The  proportion  of  officers  commissioned  through  the 
Officer  Candidate  School  remained  fairly  consistent  around  10%. 
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Source  of  1971  Group  1976  Group  1980  Group  1985  Group 

Commission  %  (Humber)  %  (Number)  %  (Number)  %  (Number) 


USMA 

5 

( 

659) 

11 

(  808) 

11 

(  908) 

13 

(1088) 

ROTC 

51 

( 

6837) 

51 

(3941) 

54 

(4494) 

55 

(4744) 

OCS 

7 

( 

981) 

8 

(  583) 

12 

(  959) 

8 

(  686) 

Direct  Appt . 

32 

( 

4334) 

9 

(  689) 

9 

(  740) 

15 

(1256) 

Other 

4 

( 

552) 

22 

(1661) 

14 

(1124) 

5 

(  421) 

Missing  Data 

<1 

( 

1) 

<1 

(  13) 

<1 

(  29) 

5 

(  441) 

Total 

100 

( 

13364) 

101 

(7695) 

100 

(8254) 

101 

(8636) 

Direct  Appointment  is  the  process  by  which  persons  with 
training  in  civilian  professional  fields  (e.g.,  medicine,  law, 
and  ministry)  are  commissioned  as  Army  officers.  The  Other 
commission-source  group  includes  officers  commissioned  through 
non-Army  service  academies,  the  Aviation  Training  Program,  and 
sources  coded  as  "other"  by  MILPERCEN.  Together,  they  total  to 
a  sizable  portion  of  each  entry-year  group,  representing  those 
officers  who  are  not  new  college  graduates  with  Army 
precommissioning  training  background.  The  percentages  of 
officers  commissioned  through  Direct  Appointment  and  Other 
sources  have  fluctuated  since  the  early  70s.  However,  the 
combined  proportion  may  be  decreasing  during  the  peacetime  period 
(from  36%  in  1971  to  20%  in  1985). 

Basic  branch  information  was  available  in  the  OLRDB  only  for 
those  1971  accessions  remaining  in  active  duty  beyond  1979. 
However,  in  the  1976,  1980,  and  1985  groups,  about  75%  of 
officers  commissioned  through  Direct  Appointment  or  Other  were 
assignesd  to  the  medical  branches  (not  shown  in  tables) .  Thus, 
the  high  proportion  of  officers  entering  active  duty  through 
Direct  Appointment  (32%)  in  the  late  Vietnam-War  period  probably 
reflected  a  greater  need  for  health  professionals  in  the  war-time 
environment.  Effective  training  of  civilian  professionals  as 
commissioned  officers,  especially  in  times  of  military  crises, 
may  present  a  special  challenge  for  officer  development  programs. 


Initial  obligations.  Table  2  presents  the  distributions 
of  the  entry-year  groups  by  initial  obligations  and  commission 
source.  This  information  was  derived  by  grouping  the  OMF 
"procurement  codes"  into  Regular  Army  or  Non-Regular  Army, 
sources  of  commission,  and,  finally,  "the  years  of  obligation" 
for  the  Non-Regular-Army  group. 


Table  2 


Initial  Obligations  of  Entrv-Year  Groups  bv  Commission  Source 


Initial  Obligation/ 
Commission  Source 


Regular  Army  (RA) 


1976  Group  1980  Group 
%  (Number)  %  (Number) 


1985  Group 
%  (Number) 


USMA 

9 

(  689) 

9 

(  756) 

10 

(  855) 

ROTC 

8 

(  589) 

13 

(1102) 

16 

(1420) 

OCS 

— 

<1 

(  1) 

— 

Non  RA, 

4 

Years 

ROTC 

14 

(1065) 

7 

(  545) 

11 

(1003) 

Non  RA, 

3 

Years 

ROTC 

23 

(1754) 

26 

(2129) 

21 

(1832) 

OCS 

<1 

(  4) 

9 

(  713) 

8 

(  676) 

Non  RA, 

2 

Years 

OCS 

6 

(  471) 

<1 

(  24) 

<1 

(  5) 

Other 

29 

(2272) 

25 

(2060) 

20 

(1763) 

Missing 

data 

11 

(  851) 

11 

(  924) 

13 

(1082) 

Total 

101 

(7695) 

101 

(8254) 

100 

(8636) 

The  procurement  codes  pertaining  to  the  Regular  Army  do  not 
indicate  the  length  of  initial  obligation.  However,  this 
information  may  be  approximated  by  examining  the  sources  of 
commission  for  the  Regular  Army  group.  Officers  commissioned 
into  the  Regular  Army  from  USMA  have  5-year  initial  obligated 
tours.  The  obligated  tour  length  is  4  years  for  ROTC  scholarship 
graduates  and  3  years  for  ROTC  non-scholarship  graduates 
(Department  of  the  Army,  1985).  Assignment  into  the  Regular  Army 
from  OCS  is  rare.  The  obligated  tour  lengths  of  Direct 
Appointment  officers  (Regular  Army  or  Non  Regular  Army)  vary 
greatly,  depending  on  factors  such  as  the  educational  support 
provided  by  the  Army. 

About  10%  of  entry-year  groups  from  1976,  1980,  and  1985 
were  graduates  from  USMA,  all  in  the  Regular  Army,  presumably 
with  5-year  obligated  tour.  The  proportion  of  ROTC  graduates 


assigned  into  the  Regular  Army  has  doubled  since  mid-70s,  from  8% 
in  1976  to  16%  in  1985.  They  were  obligated  to  serve  for  4  or  3 
years.  This  increase  is  also  reflected  in  the  rise  of  the 
Regular  Army  portion  of  the  three  entry-year  groups  from  17%  in 
1976  to  26%  in  1985. 

Of  the  officers  with  the  initial  obligation  information 
available  (i.e.,  excluding  the  Other  and  the  Missing  categories), 
the  ROTC  graduates  with  3-year  tours  in  the  Non-Regular  Army 
constituted  the  largest  majority  of  recent  entry-year  groups 
(around  20-25%) ,  followed  by  ROTC  graduates  in  the  Regular  Army. 
Most  of  the  OCS  graduates  have  2-  or  3 -year  obligation.  The 
"Other"  group  largely  corresponds  to  officers  from  Direct 
Appointment  or  Other  sources  of  commission  representing  a  wide 
range  of  initial  tour  arrangements. 

Branch  assignment.  Table  3  presents  the  distribution  of  the 
1976,  1980,  and  1985  entry-year  groups  as  of  FY86  across  basic 
branches  (the  branch  information  is  not  available  for  the  1971 
group,  except  for  those  officers  who  remained  in  active  duty 
untill  1979  or  later) .  For  many  officers,  these  represent  the 
branches  to  which  they  were  originally  commissioned,  although  for 
some  they  represent  the  branches  to  which  they  were  transferred. 
In  addition,  the  branches  were  grouped  into  Combat  Arms,  Combat 
Support,  and  Combat  Service  Support  categories  based  on  The  Army 
Officer's  Guide  (Crocker,  1985).  The  "Medical"  category  is 
composed  of  officers  in  the  Dental  Corps,  Medical  Corps,  Medxcal 
Service  Corps,  Army  Medical  Specialist  Corps,  and  Veterinary 


The  branches  in  the  Combat  Arms  category  tend  to  be  larger 
than  the  rest,  except  for  Medical  and  Army  Nurse  Corps  in  the 
Combat  Service  Support  category.  In  the  Combat  Support  category, 
Military  Intelligence  and  Signal  Corps  contain  about  double  the 
number  of  officers  as  Chemical  and  Military  Police  branches. 


Table  3 


Basic  Branches  of  Entry-Year  Grouos  as  of 


Basic  Branch 


Combat  Arms 

Air  Defense  Art. 

Armor 

Aviation 

Engineer 

Field  Artillery 

Infantry 

Combat  Support 
Chemical 

Military  Intell. 
Military  Police 
Signal 

Combat  Service  Sut 
Adjutant  General 
Army  Nurse  Corps 
Chaplain 
Finance 

Judge  Advocate 

Medical 

Ordnance 

Quartermaster 

Transportation 

Other 

Missing  data 
Total 


1976  Group 
%  (Number) 


1980  Group 
%  (Number) 


1985  Group 
%  (Number) 


4 

( 

302) 

4 

( 

331) 

5 

( 

422) 

7 

( 

570) 

6 

( 

492) 

8 

( 

657) 

4 

( 

273) 

7 

( 

548) 

6 

( 

482) 

5 

( 

418) 

6 

( 

473) 

5 

( 

468) 

9 

( 

652) 

10 

( 

831) 

11 

( 

963) 

11 

( 

855) 

11 

( 

944) 

14 

(1243) 

1 

( 

94) 

2 

( 

139) 

3 

( 

259) 

4 

( 

333) 

5 

( 

433) 

4 

( 

346) 

2 

( 

185) 

3 

( 

215) 

2 

( 

180) 

5 

( 

408) 

6 

( 

521) 

5 

( 

467) 

4 

( 

302) 

5 

( 

369) 

2 

( 

197) 

7 

( 

504) 

5 

( 

382) 

7 

( 

588) 

2 

( 

122) 

1 

( 

86) 

2 

( 

133) 

2 

( 

127) 

1 

( 

109) 

1 

( 

44) 

2 

( 

179) 

3 

( 

225) 

2 

( 

203) 

21 

(1576) 

17 

(1359) 

14 

(1186) 

3 

( 

239) 

4 

( 

347) 

5 

( 

428) 

3 

( 

189) 

4 

( 

299) 

2 

( 

203) 

2 

( 

180) 

2 

( 

146) 

2 

( 

167) 

1 

( 

72) 

2 

( 

115) 

<1 

( 

5) 

0 

( 

0) 

100 

(7695) 

100 

(8254) 

100 

(8636) 

Table  4  shows  the  percentages  of  officers  in  branches, 
summarized  by  the  branch  groupings.  These  figures  indicate  that 
the  proportion  of  officers  in  the  Combat  Arms  category  was 
greater  for  the  1985  entry-year  group  (49%)  than  for  the  1976 
entry-year  group  (41%).  While  the  complementary  decrease 
occurred  in  the  Combat  Service  Support  group  as  a  whole,  the 
relative  proportion  of  the  Combat  Support  group  remained  fairly 
consistent  at  about  15%. 


Table  4 


Basic  Branch  Groups  of  Entrv-Year  Groups  as  of  FY86 


Basic  Branch 

Groups 

1976  Grouo 
%  (Number) 

1980  G roUD 
%  (Number) 

1985  GrouD 
%  (Number) 

Combat  Arms 

41  (3070) 

44  (3619) 

49 

(4235) 

Combat  Support 

13  (1020) 

16  (1308) 

15 

(1252) 

Combat  Serv.  Supp. 

45  (3418) 

40  (3322) 

36 

(3149) 

Other 

1  (  72) 

0  (  0) 

0 

(  0) 

Total 

100  (7580) 

100  (8249) 

100 

(8636) 

Note:  The  basic  branch  information  was  missing  for  115  and  5 

officers  in  the  1976  and  1980  groups,  respectively.  The  1976 
and  1980  percentages  are  based  on  subtotals  excluding  these 
cases.  There  were  no  missing  data  for  the  1985  group. 


By  1985,  officers  assigned  to  the  Combat  Arms  and  Combat 
Support  branches  constituted  almost  two-thirds  (64%)  of  the 
entire  entry-year  group.  Part  of  the  increase  in  officers 
assigned  to  the  Combat  Arms  branches  may  be  to  replace  the 
Vietnam-era  officers  who  separated  from  these  branches,  either 
with  new  accessions  or  by  cross-branch  transfers.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  similar  replacement  for  separation  occurs  in  all 
branches,  then  the  changes  in  the  relative  size  of  the  Combat 
Arms  branches  may  represent  a  gradual  strengthening  of  the 
officer  resources  allocated  for  these  branches. 
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Demographic  composition  of  the  entrv-vear  groups.  Tables  5 
and  6  present  the  breakdown  of  the  entry-year  groups  by  sex  and 
racial/ethnic  categories,  respectively.  The  proportions  of  women 
officers  in  the  entry-year  groups  have  increased  steadily  —  from 
8%  for  the  1971  group  to  18%  for  the  1985  group.  Even  during  the 
post-Vietnam  period,  with  markedly  reduced  numbers  of  yearly 
entries  into  active  duty,  the  percentage  of  women  seems  to  be 
still  rising. 


Table  5 

Sex  Composition  of  Entrv-Year  Groups 


1971  Group  1976  Group  1980  Group  1985  Group 
Sex  %  (Number)  %  (Number)  %  (Number)  %  (Number) 


Female  8  (  1082)  14  (1111)  17  (1419)  18  (1533) 

Male  92  (12281)  86  (6584)  83  (6835)  82  (7103) 

Unknown  <1  (  1)  0  (  0)  0  (  0)  0  (  0) 

Total  100  (13364)  100  (7695)  100  (8254)  100  (8636) 

Note:  There  was  no  missing  data  for  sex.  ~  ~ 


The  racial/ethnic  compositions  of  entry-year  groups  have 
also  changed  during  this  period.  The  greatest  change  has  been  in 
the  increase  of  black  officers  from  2%  in  the  1971  group  to  well 
above  10%  in  the  80s.  A  complementary  decrease  occurred  mainly 
in  the  White  and  the  Other  groups.  (The  Other  group  includes  the 
original  OMF  categories  of  American  Indian,  Alaskan  Native, 

Asian,  Pacific  Islander,  Other,  or  Unknown.)  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Hispanic  proportion  has  remained  stable  and  low  during  the 
period  examined.  According  to  these  data,  the  recent  increases 
in  the  proportion  of  "minority"  officers  is  largely  attributable 
to  the  growing  number  of  black  accessions. 


Table  6 

Racial  Composition  o 


laiUs'fi 


Year  Groups 


Racial/  1971  Group 

Ethnic  Group  %  (Number) 


White 
Black 
Hispanic 
Other 


87  (11639) 
2  (  323) 

1  (  116) 
7  (  890) 


%  (Number) 


73  (5593) 
8  (  601) 

1  (  94) 

2  (  180) 


Missing  data  3  (  396)  16  (1227) 


1980  Group 
%  (Number) 


80  (6606) 
15  (1226) 

2  (  138) 

3  (  284) 

0  (  0) 


1985  Grour 
%  (Number) 


84  (7234) 
12  (1004) 
1  (  103) 
3  (  295) 

0  (  0) 


Total  100  (13364)  100  (7695)  100  (8254)  100  (8636) 


Tenure  patterns  of  the  1971.  1976.  and  1981  ent 


The  tenure  patterns  of  the  three  entry-year  groups  were 
examined  in  terms  of  1)  the  proportion  of  each  group  still 
remaining  in  active  duty  in  FY86  and  2),  for  those  no  longer  in 
active  duty,  the  lengths  of  service  before  their  separation. 

For  the  ''separated"  cases,  the  length  of  service  was  categorized 
into  four  levels.  The  first  two  levels  (1-3  years,  4-6  years) 
correspond  roughly  to  the  lengths  of  initial  obligated  tours. 

The  7-10-year  level  is  often  viewed  as  a  critical  decision  point 
in  officer  careers.  At  this  point,  the  probability  of  promotion 
to  the  rank  of  major  presents  a  significant  influence  in 
decisions  to  consider  careers  outside  the  Army.  The  fourth 
separation  level  contains  officers  who  separated  from  active  duty 
after  11-15  years  service.  This  level  applies  only  to  the  1971 
entry-year  group. 


55? 
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Table  7 


As  Of  FY86  %  (Number)  %  (Number)  %  (Number) 


Continue  in  17  (  2262)  43  (  3272)  62  (  5081) 

Active  Duty 

Separate  After  58  (  7755)  28  (  2128)  16  (  1344) 

I- 3  Years 

Separate  After  16  (  2190)  22  (  1657)  22  (  1800) 

4-6  Years 

Separate  After  6  (  741)  8  (  625) 

7-10  Years 

Separate  After  3  (  415) 

II- 15  Years 

Total  100  (13363)  101  (  7682)  101  (  8225) 

Note:  There  were  1,  13,  and  29  cases  with  missing  data  in  the 

1971,  1976,  and  1980  year  groups,  respectively.  The  percentages 
were  calculated  excluding  these  cases. 


The  overall  tenure  patterns  of  the  three  entry-year  groups 
are  shown  in  Table  7.  Seventeen  percent  of  the  1971  group 
remained  in  active  duty  through  FY86.  Because  this  group  was 
much  larger  initially  than  the  subsequent  groups  examined,  17% 
represents  still  a  sizable  number  of  officers  (2262)  remaining  in 
the  active  force.  Changes  in  the  separation  rate  across  year 
groups  seem  to  reflect  the  different  political/organizational 
climates  experienced  by  these  groups.  Even  though  the  1971  group 
began  with  over  13,000  officers,  over  half  separated  in  the  first 
3  years,  coinciding  with  the  transition  to  a  peace-time  Army  and 
the  rapid  reduction  of  forces  proceeding.  The  separation  rates 
for  the  first  3  years  have  declined  in  the  subsequent  groups  to 
16%  for  the  1980  group.  Combining  the  separation  rates  for  the 
1-3-  and  4-6-year  levels  suggests  that  relatively  fewer  officers 
are  leaving  active  duty  at  the  expiration  of  the  obligated  tours 
in  the  recent  years.  The  rates  declined  from  74%  to  50%  to  38% 
for  the  1971,  1976,  and  1980  groups.  Officers  entering  service 
in  the  recent  years  seem  to  be  remaining  in  active  duty  longer 
than  their  counterparts  did  during  the  70s. 

It  should  be  noted  that  continuing  in  active  duty  beyond 
obligated  service  does  not  simply  reflect  individual  officers' 
willingness  or  desire  to  serve.  There  are  officers  whose 
requests  for  active  duty  extension  are  not  approved.  The 


proportions  of  separations  presented  in  this  report  would  include 
those  who  intended  to  leave  active  duty  and  those  who  wished  to 
remain  but  were  not  retained. 

Another  point  to  note  in  the  tables  with  tenure  lengths 
deals  with  the  proportions  of  entry-year  groups  continuing  in 
active  duty.  The  percentages  of  officers  remaining  in  active 
duty  should  not  be  compared  across  entry-year  groups  due  to  the 
differences  in  time  since  entry.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
percentages  in  the  1-3-  and  4-6-year  tenure  lengths  are 
comparable  across  entry-year  groups.  They  indicate  the 
proportions  leaving  active  duty  within  these  time  ranges  from  any 
entry  year. 


Tenure  lengths  bv  initial  obligation.  Table  8  shows  the 
tenure  patterns  of  the  1976  and  1980  entry-year  groups  with 
reference  to  the  initial  obligation.  The  top  portion  of  the 
table  shows  the  tenure  history  of  the  1976  group.  Fifty-nine 
percent  of  the  original  1976  group  initially  assigned  to  Regular 
Army  were  still  in  active  duty  as  of  FY86,  while  41%  of  this 
group  had  separated  from  active  duty  by  FY86.  Although  55%  of 
the  original  group  with  4-year  obligated  tours  had  separated  by 
FY86 ,  45%  of  this  group  were  still  in  active  duty  10  years  after 
the  entry  date.  Likewise,  44%  of  the  original  group  with  3-year 
obligations  remained  in  active  duty  after  10  years  active  duty 
service. 


Table  8 


Percentaaes 

of  1976  and  1980 

Entrv-Year  Groups  bv  Tenure  Lenaths 

and  Initial 

Obliaation 

Tenure  Status 

Initial  Obliaation 

As  Of  FY86 

Reg  Army 

4-Years  3-Years  2-Years  Other 

1976  Entrv-Year  Group 

1 


a 


4 


a 


i 


a 
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The  bottom  portion  of  Table  8  displays  comparable  data  for 
the  1980  group.  Although  their  group  tenure  as  of  FY86  (6  years) 
is  barely  longer  than  the  initial  obligation  for  many  officers, 
there  is  a  strong  indication  that  recent  entry  groups  are 
remaining  in  service  well  beyond  their  initial  tour.  Much  more 
than  half  of  the  original  1980  group  with  3-year  obligations 
remained  in  active  duty  after  6  years  service  (60%  vs  40%) . 

There  may  be  a  greater  variation  in  the  length  of  active  service 
for  recently  accesseioned  officers  with  4-  or  3-year  initial 
obligation  than  was  the  case  for  officers  accessioned  in  the 
early  70s. 

Tenure  lengths  bv  source  of  commission.  Table  9  shows  the 
tenure  patterns  of  the  entry-year  groups  by  source  of  commission. 
For  the  1971  group  (top  portion  of  the  table) ,  the  highest 
retention  rates  (38%)  were  found  among  officers  commissioned  from 
USMA  and  Other  sources.  Although  the  rate  for  ROTC  graduates  is 
21%,  in  terms  of  absolute  numbers,  they  constitute  the  largest 
block  of  officers  (n=l,435)  continuing  in  active  duty  after  16 
years  service.  It  should  be  noted  that,  for  this  year  group, 

ROTC  graduates  constituted  a  much  larger  subgroup  compared  to 
officers  from  other  sources  of  commission.  Although  Direct 
Appointment  was  the  second  largest  commissioning  source  for  this 
year  group,  94%  commissioned  by  Direct  Appointment  had  separated 
within  the  first  6  years  of  service. 
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Table  9 


The  middle  portion  of  Table  9  shows  that  one-half  or  more  of 
graduates  from  USMA,  ROTC,  and  OCS  stayed  in  active  duty  well 
beyond  their  initial  obligations  (maximum  5  years) .  This  is 
especially  striking  for  the  OCS  and  the  3-year  ROTC  graduates 
who,  together,  constituted  30%  of  the  total  original  group  (see 
Table  2,  Column  1). 

By  summing  the  percentages  for  the  1-3-  and  4 -6-year 
separations,  the  separation  rates  during  the  first  6  years  may  be 
compared  between  the  1976  and  1980  year  groups,  by  commissioning 
source.  For  all  sources  of  commission,  except  USMA,  the  6-year 
separation  rates  are  markedly  lower  for  the  1980  group  than  those 
of  the  1976  group.  The  6-year  separation  rates  for  USMA 
graduates  remained  at  33%,  the  lowest  relative  to  officers  from 
other  commissioning  sources.  Since  ROTC  supplied  the  largest 
portion  of  the  original  entry  groups,  its  graduates  also 
constituted  the  largest  part  of  the  officers  remaining  in  active 
duty  for  each  entry-year  group. 


Tenure  lengths  by  basic  branch  groups.  Table  10  shows 
percentages  of  officers  in  Combat  Arms,  Combat  Support,  and 
Combat  Service  Support  branch  groups  by  tenure  lengths.  The 
percentages  were  calculated  for  each  column,  based  on  branch 
group  and  entry  year.  The  percentage  of  officers  in  each  branch 
group  separating  in  the  first  €  years  was  much  lower  for  the  1980 
group  than  the  1976  group.  For  the  1976  group,  the  separation 
rate  for  Combat  Service  Support  was  much  higher  than  for  Combat 
Arms  and  Combat  Support  groups.  The  separation  rates  among  tne 
three  branch  groups  became  closer  for  the  1980  entry-year  group, 
even  though  the  rates  were  still  ordered  from  the  lowest  in 
Combat  Arms  (35%)  to  the  highest  in  Combat  Service  Support  (42%) . 

The  most  notable  change  between  the  entry  groups  of  the  mid- 
70s  and  early-SOs  was  found  for  the  Combat  Service  Support 
branches.  The  3-year  separation  rate  for  the  1980  group  was  15% 
lower  than  the  comparable  rate  for  the  1976  group  (20%  vs  35%) . 


Table  10 

Tenure  Lengths  of  1976  and  1980  Groups:  Percentages  by  Basic 
Branch  Groups 


Tenure  Status  Combat  Arms  Combat  Supp.  C  Serv  Supp 

As  Of  FY86  1976  1980  1976  1980  1976  1980 


In  Active  Duty 

52 

64 

47 

62 

35 

59 

Separate  After 

18 

14 

18 

15 

35 

20 

1-3  Years 

Separate  After 

23 

21 

28 

23 

20 

22 

4-6  Years 

Separate  After 

7 

— 

8 

— 

10 

— 

7-10  Years 

Total  % 

100 

99 

101 

100 

100 

101 

Total  Number 

3070 

3619 

1020 

1308 

3418 

3372 

K  ■'<=>:  Basic  branch  information  was  missing  fo:  115  cases  in  the 
1976  group,  5  cases  in  the  1980  group.  The  percentages  are 
based  on  subtotals  excluding  these  cases. 


More  detailed  information  on  the  tenure  lengths  of  officers 
by  individual  branch  is  presented  at  Appendix  B. 

Tenure  lengths  bv  sex.  The  tenure  lengths  of  the  three 
entry-year  groups  by  sex  are  shown  on  Table  11.  Recall  that  the 
overall  separation  rate  for  the  1971  group  within  the  first  6 


years  was  extremely  high  (74%,  Table  7).  In  the  period  of  great 
forces  reduction,  there  was  only  a  slight  difference  between  the 
separation  rates  of  males  and  females  for  the  first  6  years  (74% 
vs  77%) . 

During  the  mid-70s  to  early-80s,  although  the  percentages  of 
females  entering  active  duty  increased  (see  Table  5) ,  the  gap 
between  the  separation  rates  of  male  and  female  officers  also 
increased.  The  6-year  separation  rate  for  males  in  the  1976 
group  was  47%;  the  rate  for  females  was  60%.  For  the  1980  group, 
the  6-year  separation  rates  for  males  and  females  were  lower  than 
the  rates  for  the  1976  group.  However,  the  female  separation 
rate  was  still  higher  (48%)  than  the  male  rate  (37%) .  On  the 
other  hand,  it  should  be  noted  that  51%  of  females  entering 
active  duty  in  1980  remained  in  service  after  their  initial 
obligation  period.  Most  of  the  male-female  differences  in 
separation  rates  was  due  to  separations  occurring  in  the  first  3 
years.  After  that  point,  the  rates  were  strikingly  similar  for 
both  the  1976  and  the  1980  groups. 


Table  11 

Tenure  Lengths  of  1971.  1976  and  1980  Groups:  Percentages  by  Sex 


Tenure  Status 
As  Of  FY86 


Male _ _ 

1971  1976  1980 


Female _ _ 

1971  1976  1980 


In  Active  Duty 

17 

Separate  After 

58 

1-3  Years 

Separate  After 

16 

4-6  Years 

Separate  After 

5 

7-10  Years 

Separate  After 

3 

11-15  Years 

Total  % 

99 

Total  Number 

12281 

[llll 


Table  12  presents  the  breakdown  of  officers  m  each  entry- 
year  group  by  reasons  for  separation  and  sex.  These  percentages 
were  calculated  for  only  the  officers  who  had  separated  from 
active  duty,  by  entry  year  and  sex.  The  reasons  for  separation 
were  grouped  into  six  categories;  (1)  Expiration  of  obligated 
service,  (2)  retirement  and  other  non-problem  separations,  (3) 


disabilities,  (4)  conflict  with  marriage  and  family 
responsibilities,  (5)  non-selection  for  promotion,  and  (6) 
circumstances  problematic  to  the  Army  (e.g.,  violation  of  civil 
and  military  laws,  homosexuality,  failure  to  perform  assigned 
duties) . 

The  separation  rates  of  male  and  female  officers  are 
remarkably  similar  for  each  of  the  reasons  examined  with  one 
notable  exception.  Female  officers  separated  more  than  male 
officers  due  to  conflicts  with  family  and  marriage  needs  and 
circumstances.  The  percentages  of  female  officers  having 
separated  for  this  reason,  by  FY86,  differed  across  the  year 
groups,  10%,  4%,  and  7%  for  the  1971,  1976,  and  1981  groups, 
respectively.  However,  the  relative  percentages  of  separation 
categories  would  shift  with  increasing  organizational  age  for 
each  entry-year  group.  As  the  proportion  of  separations  due  to 
retirement  increases,  there  would  be  complementary  decreases  in 
the  other  percentages.  Further  longitudinal  analyses  are  needed 
to  determine  whether  the  female  separation  rate  for  family  and 
marriage  reasons  may  be  declining.  Hardly  any  male  officers 
separated  for  the  reason  of  "marriage  and  family." 


Table  12 

Reasons  for  Separation  for  1971.  1976  and  1980  Groups: 


ercentaqes  by  Sex 


Tenure  Status 
As  Of  FY86 


1971  1976  1980 


Female _ _ 

1971  1976  1980 


Expiration  of 

48 

43 

42 

Oblig.  Tour 

Retirement  & 

48 

52 

46 

other 

Disability 

1 

2 

2 

Family  &  Marriage 

<1 

0 

0 

Non  Selection  for 

1 

1 

3 

Promotion 

Problem 

1 

2 

7 

Separation 

Total  % 

100 

100 

100 

Total  Number 

10143 

3655 

2478 

yvvvyy? 


Tenure  Status  White  Black  Hispanic  Other 

As  Of  FY86  %  (Humber)  %  (Number)  %  (Number)  %  (Number) 


In  Active  Duty  50  (  2793) 
Separate  After  14  (  763) 


1976  Entrv-Year  Grou 


58  (  348)  49  (  46) 


Separate  After  14  (  763) 

1-3  Years 

Separate  After  27  (  1502) 
4-6  Years 

Separate  After  10  (  535) 

7-10  Years 


16  (  96) 

18  (  106) 
8  (  51) 


11  (  10) 

21  (  20) 


48  (  86) 

23  (  41) 

18  (  32) 

12  (  21) 


Total 


101  (  5593)  100  (  601) 


_  1980  Ent 


19  (  18)  12  (  21) 

100  (  94)  100  (  180) 


In  Active  Duty  62  (  4070)  61  (  744) 

Separate  After  15  (  1019)  21  (  262) 

1-3  Years 

Separate  After  23  (  1517)  18  (  220) 

4-6  Years 


71  (  98) 

13  (  18) 


60  (  169) 
26  (  74) 

14  (  41) 


Total 


100  (  6606)  100  (1226) 


16  (  22)  14  (  41) 

100  (  138)  100  (  284) 


Note:  Race  information  was  missing  for  396  and  1227  cases  for 
the  1971  and  1976  groups,  respectively;  above  percentages  are 
based  on  subtotals  exclusing  these  cases. 
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Tenure  lengths  by  race.  The  tenure  lengths  of  the  three 
entry-year  groups  by  race  are  shown  on  Table  13.  (The 
percentages  refer  to  subgroups  by  entry  year  and  race.  For  the 
1971  group,  a  dramatic  differences  in  retention  rates  (“In  Active 
Duty”  percentages)  were  found  between  the  black  officers  and  all 
other  groups.  Forty-one  percent  of  black  officers  were  still  in 
active  duty  in  FY86,  compared  to  18,  16,  and  4  percent  for  white, 
Hispanic,  and  "other"  officers,  respectively.  While  70%  or  more 
of  "other"  racial/ethnic  groups  separated  in  the  first  6  years, 
the  separation  rate  for  the  black  group  in  the  same  period  was 
48%.  Even  though  blacks  constituted  only  2%  of  the  original 
entry-year  group  (see  Table  2),  their  tenure  pattern  differed 
markedly  from  the  others. 

Comparing  across  the  racial/ethnic  groups  of  the  1976  group 
for  percentages  remaining  in  active  duty  after  10  years  service, 
the  black  group  still  has  the  highest  retention  rate  (58%) . 
However,  the  differences  in  retention  rates  are  much  smaller  than 
for  the  1971  group.  For  the  1980  group,  the  percentages  of  white 
and  black  officers  remaining  in  active  duty  after  6  years  service 
are  about  the  same. 

Over  the  16-year  period  examined,  the  black  officer 
retention  rate  changed  from  being  higher  than  the  white  retention 
rate  to  being  about  the  same.  There  may  be  many  factors 
underlying  this  shift.  The  very  small  group  of  black  officers 
entering  active  duty  in  the  early  70s  may  have  been  extremely 
capable  as  a  group.  Another  factor  may  be  that,  in  the  early 
70s,  the  Army  career  provided  greater  benefits  to  blacks  compared 
to  alternative  careers  in  the  civilian  sector.  The  civilian  vs 
military  differential  in  terms  of  career  opportunities  for  blacks 
may  be  less  in  the  recent  years.  During  this  same  period  the 
proportion  of  black  officers  in  the  original  entry-year  groups 
also  increased  (see  Table  6) ,  approximating  the  black  proportion 
in  the  general  population.  The  convergence  of  retention  rates 
between  the  white  and  the  black  officer  groups  may  indicate  that 
the  two  groups  are  more  similar  now  than  in  early  70s  with  regard 
to  the  factors  that  affect  retention. 

The  retention  rates  of  Hispanic  officers  relative  to  the 
rates  of  other  racial/ethnic  groups  have  increased  since  early- 
70s.  For  the  1980  entry-year  group,  the  Hispanic  officers  had 
the  highest  retention  rate,  71%  compared  to  62%  and  61%  of  whites 
and  blacks,  respectively.  However,  the  proportion  of  Hispanics 
in  the  original  entry-year  groups  has  remained  consistently  small 
(1-2%,  Table  6).  Further  longitudinal  analyses  are  needed  to 
assess  whether  the  increase  in  the  Hispanic  retention  rate  for 
the  early  80s  group  reflects  any  systematic  change  in  the  factors 
that  affect  retention  for  this  group. 
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Table  14 


Percentages  of  the  1971.  1976.  and  1980  Entrv-Year  Groups  bv 
Tenure  Lengths  and  Highest  Rank  Achieved 


Tenure  Status 

Above 

Major 

Major 

Captain 

Lieutenant 

As  Of  FY86 

% 

(Number) 

% 

(Number) 

% 

(Number) 

% 

(Number) 

_ 1971  Entry- 

-Year  Group 

In  Active  Duty 

2 

( 

308) 

15 

(1941) 

<1 

(  13) 

0 

(  0) 

Separate  After 

<1 

( 

35) 

8 

(1110) 

13 

(1703) 

37 

(4907) 

1-3  Years 

Separate  After 

<1 

( 

26) 

1 

(  152) 

11 

(1529) 

4 

(  483) 

4-6  Years 

Separate  After 

1 

( 

71) 

1 

(  81) 

4 

(  586) 

<1 

(  4) 

7-10  Years 

Separate  After 

<1 

( 

56) 

1 

(  100) 

2 

(  259) 

0 

(  0) 

11-15  Years 

Subtotal 

4 

( 

496) 

26 

(3384) 

30 

(4090) 

41 

(5394) 

1976  Entrv- 

-Year  Grout) 

In  Active  Duty 

1 

( 

105) 

5 

(  352) 

37 

(2814) 

<1 

(  2) 

Separate  After 

<1 

( 

22) 

5 

{  378) 

7 

(  522) 

16 

(1215) 

1-3  Years 
Separate  After 

<1 

( 

29) 

1 

(  88) 

14 

(1109) 

6 

(  434) 

4-6  Years 
Separate  After 

<1 

( 

26) 

2 

(  132) 

6 

(  467) 

0 

(  0) 

7-10  Years 

Subtotal 

1 

( 

182) 

13 

(  950) 

64 

(4912) 

22 

(1651) 

1980  Entrv- 

-Year  Group 

In  Active  Duty 

1 

( 

79) 

7 

(  606) 

53 

(4389) 

<1 

(  7) 

Separate  After 

<1 

( 

26) 

1 

(  85) 

4 

(  307) 

12 

(  955) 

1-3  Years 

Separate  After 

<1 

( 

21) 

1 

(  102) 

17 

(1428) 

3 

(  249) 

4-6  Years 

Subtotal 

2 

( 

126) 

9 

(  793) 

74 

(6124) 

15 

(1211) 

Highest  rank  achieved.  Table  14  presents  the  percentages  of 
officers  in  each  entry-year  group  according  to  the  highest  rank 
achieved  to  date  or  at  the  time  of  separation.  The  percentages 
are  based  on  the  total  entry-year  group  for  each  entry  year. 

Most  of  officers  remaining  in  active  duty  in  FY86  from  the  1971 
group  were  majors;  while  most  of  the  1976  and  1980  groups  in 
active  duty  were  captains  after  serving  for  10  and  6  years, 
respectively.  These  percentages  generally  reflect  the  officer 
personnel  management  policies  regarding  career  progresions. 

Previous  tables  have  shown  repeatedly  that  the  rates  of 
separation  in  the  first  6  years  of  active  duty  have  declined 
since  the  early-70s  (e.g.,  Table  7).  In  addition,  Table  14 
indicates  that  the  number  of  lieutenants  separating  in  the  first 
6  years  has  also  declined.  For  the  1976  group,  22%  of  the 
original  entry-year  group  separated  in  6  years  when  in  the  rank 
of  lieutenant.  In  contrast,  15%  of  the  1980  group  separated 
within  6  years  as  lieutenants;  85%  had  achieved  the  rank  of 
captain  or  above  within  6  years.  (This  percentage  includes 
Direct  Appointment  officers  who  began  active  duty  as  captains.) 
After  6  years  of  service,  the  number  of  officers  still  in  active 
duty  as  lieutenants  was  negligible.  Thus,  in  addition  to  a 
general  trend  toward  increasing  retention  rate,  there  may  be  an 
increasing  trend  toward  officers  becoming  captains  in  the  first  6 
years  in  the  80s. 

Despite  the  marked  decrease  since  the  early-70s  in  the 
overall  separation  rate  during  the  first  6  years  (see  Table  7) , 
the  percentages  of  officers  separating  as  captains  during  the 
first  6  years  have  remained  relatively  stable  at  21-24%  across 
the  three  entry-year  groups  examined.  This  may  suggest  that  now, 
compared  to  the  70s,  there  are  more  captains  with  a  relatively 
short  Army  experience  performing  duties  that  were  previously 
assigned  to  captains  with  longer  Army  experiences.  Such  changes 
in  the  officer  utilization  and  career  patterns  would  have 
further  implications  to  many  aspects  of  officer  training  and 
performance. 


SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSIONS 
Descriptions  of  the  Entrv-vear  Groups 

Examination  of  the  1971,  1976,  and  1980  entry-year  groups 
provides  general  descriptions  of  Army  officers  as  they  enter 
active  duty.  The  distribution  of  officers  by  sources  of 
commission  has  remained  fairly  stable.  In  the  recent  years, 
USMA,  ROTC,  OCS ,  and  Direct  Approintment  plus  Other  are 
represented  roughly  by  15%,  55%,  10%,  and  20%  of  year  groups. 
However,  the  1971  year  group  data  suggest  that  the  proportion  of 
officers  commissioned  through  Direct  Appointment  may  increase 
sharply  in  times  of  military  crises.  In  terms  of  initial 
obligated  tours,  the  proportion  of  officers  accessed  into  the 
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Regular  Army  seems  to  be  increasing,  especially  those  trained  in 
the  ROTC  programs.  For  non-Regular  Army  accessions,  3-year 
obligation  is  most  predominant.  Regarding  the  branch  assignment, 
the  proportion  assigned  to  Combat  Arms  branches  has  increased, 
while  the  proportion  for  Combat  Service  Support  has  decreased 
over  the  16  years  examined.  For  recent  entry-year  groups,  the 
Combat  Arms/Combat  Support/Combat  Service  Support  distribution, 
at  the  time  of  entry,  is  roughly  50-15-35  percents.  The 
proportions  of  women  and  black  officers  have  increased. 

i 

i 

j  Descriptions  of  Tenure  Patterns 

!  The  rate  of  separation  at  expiration  of  obligated  service 

[  seems  to  be  declining.  Conversely,  officers  from  recent  entry- 

year  groups  are  continuing  in  active  duty  beyond  the  obligated 
term  more  than  those  from  the  early  70s.  This  pattern  applies  to 
officers  commissioned  from  USMA,  ROTC,  and  OCS.  Because  the 
|  largest  portion  of  each  entry-year  group  is  accessed  from  ROTC, 

the  largest  portion  of  officers  remaining  in  active  duty  also 
consists  of  ROTC  graduates.  The  retention  rates  of  Combat  Arms 
and  Combat  Support  branches  were  markedly  higher  than  the  rate 
for  Combat  Service  Support.  However,  these  differences  seem  to 
be  diminishing;  officers  in  recent  entry-year  groups  assigned  to 
Combat  Service  Support  seem  to  be  separating  at  a  lower  rate 
compared  to  their  counterparts  from  earlier  years. 

Female  officers  have  separated  from  active  duty  at  a  higher 
rate  than  male  officers.  In  comparison  of  reasons  for  separation 
for  male  and  female  officers,  the  only  notable  difference  was 
that  some  females  separated  due  to  marriage  and  family  demands, 
while  hardly  any  males  did.  However,  for  more  recent  year 
groups,  more  than  one-half  of  female  officers  are  continuing  in 
active  duty  beyond  the  obligated  tours. 

Larger  proportion  of  black  officers  from  the  1971  entry-year 
group  remained  in  active  duty  over  the  16  subsequent  years  than 
officers  in  other  racial/ethnic  groups.  However,  the  retention 
rates  of  black  and  white  officers  for  more  recent  entry-year 
groups  are  converging,  and  the  rate  for  Hispanic  officers  may  be 
rising.  These  data  show  that  officers  from  "non-traditional , 
minority"  groups  are  providing  necessary  manpower  resources  for 
the  Army  officer  corps. 

Conclusions 

Analyses  presented  in  this  report  were  designed  to  provide 
basic  descriptions  of  the  Army  officer  corps — attributes  that 
remain  stable  and  those  that  may  shift  across  time.  These 
descriptions  do  not  translate  directly  to  methods  of  enhancing 
officer  development  and  utilization.  Instead,  they  serve  to 
identify  or  confirm  key  issues  pertinent  to  officer  training, 
e.g.,  the  critical  importance  of  ensuring  high  quality  ROTC 
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training.  The  descriptions  also  highlight  issues  relevant  to 
the  development  of  measures  and  procedures  to  assess  officer 
development.  For  example,  in  the  recent  years,  officers  with 
relatively  short  Army  experiences  may  be  performing  captain’s 
duties  more  than  in  earlier  periods.  Thus,  earlier  promotion  to 
captain  may  represent  both  an  indicator  of  job  performance  and 
also  a  challenging  developmental  condition. 

Finally,  these  analyses  provided  an  occasion  to  test  the 
usefulness  of  the  OLRDB.  Most  of  the  basic  demographic  data  were 
remarkably  complete.  The  next  analytic  phase  of  the  Leader 
Development  Analysis  Project  will  expand  the  test  to  include 
officer  assignment,  promotion  histories,  and  training  performance 
data  from  the  data  base. 
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APPENDIX  B 


Tenure  Lengths  of  1976  and  1980  Entry-Year  Groups  bv  Basic 
Branches  as  of  FY86 


In 

Active 

SeDarate 

i  After 

Duty 

1-: 

3  Years 

4-i 

6  Years 

7-10 

Years 

Basic  Branch 

% 

(Number) 

t 

(Number) 

% 

(Number) 

%  (Number) 

1976  Entrv- 

•Year 

GrouD 

Combat  Arms 

Air  Def.  Art. 

44 

( 

134) 

22 

( 

67) 

29 

( 

87) 

5  ( 

14) 

Armor 

49 

( 

279) 

22 

< 

126) 

22 

( 

126) 

7  ( 

39) 

Aviation 

91 

( 

248) 

0 

( 

0) 

0 

( 

0) 

9  ( 

25) 

Engineer 

34 

( 

144) 

27 

( 

114) 

32 

( 

135) 

6  ( 

25) 

Field  Artlry 

46 

( 

298) 

19 

( 

126) 

27 

( 

176) 

8  ( 

52) 

Infantry 

57 

( 

489) 

15 

( 

129) 

21 

( 

177) 

7  ( 

60) 

Combat  SuDOort 
Chemical 

47 

( 

44) 

17 

( 

16) 

28 

( 

26) 

9  ( 

8) 

Mil.  Intell . 

53 

( 

175) 

17 

( 

58) 

23 

( 

75) 

8  ( 

25) 

Mil.  Police 

41 

( 

75) 

25 

( 

46) 

28 

( 

51) 

7  ( 

13) 

Signal 

45 

( 

183) 

15 

( 

63) 

32 

( 

129) 

8  ( 

33) 

C.  Serv.  Sudd. 

Adj .  General 

46 

( 

138) 

21 

( 

64) 

23 

( 

70) 

10  ( 

30) 

Army  Nurse  C. 

35 

( 

178) 

32 

( 

160) 

24 

( 

120) 

9  ( 

46) 

Chaplain 

67 

( 

82) 

10 

( 

12) 

6 

( 

7) 

17  ( 

21) 

Finance 

48 

( 

61) 

24 

( 

30) 

23 

( 

29) 

6  ( 

7) 

Judge  Advocate 

39 

( 

69) 

34 

( 

60) 

22 

( 

40) 

6  ( 

10) 

Medical 

25 

( 

393) 

48 

( 

760) 

16 

( 

258) 

10  ( 

165) 

Ordnance 

44 

( 

105) 

20 

( 

47) 

26 

( 

63) 

10  ( 

24) 

Quartermaster 

50 

( 

95) 

21 

( 

39) 

20 

( 

38) 

9  ( 

17) 

Transportation 

46 

( 

83) 

18 

( 

33) 

29 

( 

53) 

6  ( 

11) 

Other 

0 

( 

0) 

100 

( 

72) 

0 

( 

0) 

0  ( 

0) 

(Appendix  B  continued.) 
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